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THIS WEEK: 
Provincial Booksellers and Printers ... ... 453 


Etherege Collections .. ... ... 454 
Knight of St. Michael: John Talbot, Eari 


ge AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- | 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including | 
oe. two half-yearly indexes and two cloth | 
inding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the | 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 0396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


_ Memorabilia. 


JE have received the December number of 
Antiquity, with which that review,—and 

we congratulate its editor and promoters | 
upon it-—-completes its first and successful | 
year. Its readers have collected nearly £300 
towards the expenses of excavation at Ur, 
and now Mr. O. G. 8. Crawford is appealing 
to them for help in securing Stonehenge. 
The present position there is that the land 
on which the aerodrome stands has _ been 
acquired by the National Trust. Demoli- 
tion has already begun, and the contractors 
have undertaken that it shall be complete 
within a year. The café has still to be dealt 
with; and the purchase of the threatened 
land to be completed. It is now revealed 
that if a public-spirited person had not inter- 
vened and secured one of the options the land | 
would have been acquired for a _ factory. | 
Time is getting short; the Avenue field, oppo- | 
site Stonehenge, is still not within the. 
National Trust ; the appeal is therefore made 
urgent. Perhaps the most interesting items 
under ‘ Notes and News’ are those concerned 
with photography from the air. Near Dor- 
chester (Oxon.) in a large arable field two | 
large circles—quite invisible from the ground | 
—have by this means been discovered. Illus- 
tration is given of the revealing photograph, 
taken by Flight-Lieuts. W. E. Purdin and 
B. T. Hood, and an account of excavation of 
the circles. From the same batch we are) 
ziven photographs of certain fields near Dor- 
chester which bring old field-divisions to 
light. Among recent events noted in the re- 
view is the despatch from Bagdad—due to the | 
good offices of the late Gertrude Bell—to | 


Berlin, of the cases containing the finds of 
the German excavation of Babylon. Account 
of them is to be published by the Deutsche 
Orient Gesellschaft. It is also noted that a 
rock struck by lightning fell on the road 
between Visrelles and Chimay in Belgium, 
laying bare a large Frankish cemetery. The 
papers in this number are ‘ Algerian Hill- 
forts of to-day,’ by Mr. M. W. Hilton- 
Simpson; ‘Ithaka,’ by Mr. Alexander 


| Shewan; ‘The Climate of Pre-historic Bri- 


tain,’ by Mr. C. E. P. Brooks; ‘ Barrows,’ 
by Mr. O. G. S. Crawford; the second instal- 
ment (‘Cycles and Progress’) of Mr. R. G. 
Collingwood’s ‘The Theory of Historical 
Cycles,’ and Mr. William Page’s ‘ Notes on 
the Types of English Villages and their dis- 
tribution.’ To the general reader probably 
the article on Ithaka and that on Historical 
Cycles will prove the most interesting of 
them. 


E have received vol. xxiv of the Journal 

of the Friends’ Historical Society, 
edited by our correspondent Dr. Norman 
Penney. We begin with extracts from the 
Journal of Margaret B. Harvey in 1809, 


‘which give account of this lady’s entertain- 


ment upon a visit from Philadelphia to Ire- 
land. These are most amusing and instruc- 
tive pages, giving a picture of modes and 
manners, with a Quaker lady’s view of them, 
put together in an easy, readable style. ‘ An 
article on Anthony Purver is curious. This 
man, apprenticed to a shoemaker in his 
youth, was something of a genius, and pos- 
sessed a memory of such extraordinary vigour 
that he could learn six chapters of the Bible 
by heart in an hour. He joined the Society 
of Friends, and spent most of his life as a 
school-master, but his claim to our interest is 
his translation of the Bible. This was com- 
pleted, after a labour of thirty years, in 
1764, ‘‘ a performance never accomplished by 
any one man before.’? Under ‘ Leading the 
the Way,’ which gives particulars of Quaker 
inventions, are mentioned James Clark’s 
warm-lined slippers; Edmund Naish’s balls 
instead of skeins of cotton (before the use of 
reels); Thomas Story’s forecast of the dis- 
covery of stratified geology, and C. Francis 
Jenkins’s recent inventions of a brake appar- 
atus for aeroplanes and of a device to launch 
a plane almost instantly on one hundred feet 
of runway. 
[NTERESTING on several accounts, and 
especially as denoting a certain change of 
opinion in popular estimate of the romantic 
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and attractive, is the announcement made in 
the Press of Dec. 21, that the Army Council 
has decided, in view of the continued im- | 
provement of the conduct of soldiers, to’ 
extend the privilege of wearing plain clothes 
when off-duty to non-commissioned officers 
below the rank of sergeant and to men of 
good character when on furlough or pass, and 
also when ‘‘ walking out’”’ at their station. 
The privilege, which will be granted at the 
discretion of commanding officers, comes into 
effect forthwith, and wil] thus be available 
for all ranks while on Christmas leave. 
QN Dec. 20, in The Times, we read that the 
habitués of the Paris Opera are per-, 
turbed by the reported decision of M. Rouché, 
the Director, to deprive them of the old- 
established privilege of going behind the 
scenes which a regular subscription to a place 
in the stalls carries with it. The abonnés 
have included well-known artists such as 
Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec; Forain is still 
of their number. These and others have 
prided themselves on having the key to the 
side door which leads to the coulisses. On 
ballet nights in particular a group of white- 
whiskered old gentlemen, complete with opera 
hats, white waistcoats, and silver--knobbed 
canes, can usually be seen between the acts 
conversing with the hallineras. This amiable 
tradition has preserved between the walls of 
the Opera something of the atmosphere of the 
Second Empire. Now it seems the privilege 
is to be abolished and the abonnés are loud | 
in their protests. 


E read in Monday’s Times that, after all 
the activity of so many brains have 
been expended on the subject, no suitable 
motto has been found for London. The sub- 
committee who report upon it consider that 
the matter must wait over until ‘‘ a suitable 
motto emerges spontaneously out of some 
striking event in the Council’s historv.’’ The 
Council had been advised to adopt Loci dul- 
cedo nos attinet, from Tacitus’s account of 
the citizens’ reluctance to leave London when 
threatened by Queen Boadicea; but Latin 
was objected to and an English motto was 
demanded. 


FABLY in the New Year the Cambridge , 

University Press will publish (‘ Cam- | 
bridge English Classics’) an edition of 
Thomas Hobbe’s ‘ Elements of Law,’ with 
critical notes by Dr. Ferdinand Tonnies. A 
collation of the best MSS. of the work has 
shown Dr. Tonnies that the current text con- 
tains many errors; he has prepared a revised 
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text, to which are subjoined extracts from 
MSS. never yet printed and not hitherto 
known to be the work of Hobbes. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


THE 
Weekly Journal 
OR, THE 
Britsfh Gezetteer. 


Sarurpay, DECEMBER 23, 1727. 
The Diseases and Casualties this Year. 


Bortive 26 Loofnefs 88 
Aged 2518 Lunatick 38 
Ague 13 Malignant Fever 5 
Apoplexy 83 Meafles 
Afthma 144 Mifcarriage 4 
Bedridden 7 Mortitication 202 
Bleeding 4 Pain in the Head 2 
Bloody-flux 24 Palfie 4) 
Buriten 1 Planet ftruck 1 
Cancer 149 Plurify 4 
Canker 7 Purples 22 
Childbed 221 Quinfie 9 
Colick 117 Rath 6 
Confumption 3418 Rheumatifm 31 
Convulfion 8274 Rickets 116 
Cough 15 Rif. of the Lights 55 
Diabetes 2 Scalded Head 1 
Distracted 3 Scurvy 1 
Droply 1055 Small pox 2401 
Evil 29 Sores and Ulcers 22 
Falling Sicknefs 2 Spleen . § 
Fever 3805 Spooted Fever 103 
Fiftula 9 Stilborn 544 
Flux 16 Stone 49 
French-pox 77 Stop. in the Sto. 132 
Gout 2 Strangury 5 
Gravel 1 Suddenly 108 
Grief 12 Surfeit 4 
Grip. in the Guts 518 Swelling 3 
Headmouldfhot 35 ‘Teeth 1797 
Hooping-Cough 67 Thrush 106 
Horfefhoehead 15 Tiffick 382 
Jaundies 133 Twift in the Guts 
Tmpofthume 34 Tympany 10 
Inflamation 12 Vapours 1 
Leprofy 2 Vomiting 30 
Lethargy 9 Water in the head 68 
Liver grown 5 Worms 27 


Broken Leg 1, Bruifed 5, Burnt 2, Drowned 
90, Exceffive Drinking 16, Executed 11, 
Found dead 44, Frighted 2, Kill’d by the Fall 
of old Houses 6, Kill’d by feveral other Acci- 
dents 55, Made away themfelves 48, Mur- 
der’d 6, Overlaid 87, Preffed to death in a 
Crowd 1, Sealded 15, Stabb’d 2, Suffocated 2. 

Chriftned Males 9396. Females 9186. In 
all 18582. 

Buried 
all 28966. 

Decreafed in the Burials this Year 1198. 


Males 14384. Females 14582. In 
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NOTES AND 
Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


PROVINCIAL BOOKSELLERS AND 
PRINTERS. 


VARIOUS lists of these have appeared from | 
time to time in ‘N. & Q.’ The follow- | 
ing one gives the names, with dates of pro- | 
bate of will or grant of administration, of | 
some of those who appear in the Calendar of 
Wills proved at Chester to 1810, published | 
by the Record Society of Lancashire and | 
Cheshire. The wills themselves have not | 
been seen. The Calendars begin in 1545, but | 
as before 1700 it is the exception for a testa- | 
tor to be described in them, it follows that | 
the names of some more booksellers or printers | 
may be given in the Calendars, but, not being | 
described there as such, they will not be found 
here. Ay list adds several names to Plomer’s 
‘Dictionaries of Booksellers and Printers, | 
1641-1725,’ and provides a final date for others 
there noted. The names for Chester and 
Liverpool are not included. I have reserved 
the former for more detailed treatment in a. 
list of Chester stationers, booksellers and | 
printers which I have in hand, and I have | 
supplied the Liverpool names to Mr. G. W. 
Mathews, F.S.A., who is working upon a, 
Liverpool list. Many of the names on the. 
list are of persons already known, but no 
doubt the will or administration, if exam-. 
ined, will provide data not on record, in most | 
cases. Where the date is preceded by ‘‘Ad.” 
this signifies letters of administration, but 
otherwise the date is that of probate of a will. 
The documents are at the Probate Registry, | 
Chester, except where the Diocesan Registry 
is indicated. Some of those described as’ 
“printers ’’ may turn out to be calico 
printers. 
1612 (Inventory) John Brown, of Man- 
chester, stationer, (See Trans. 
Lancs. and Cheshire Antiq. Soc., 
vol. vi. p. 3). 
1639 James Milner, of Warrington, sta- 
tioner (printed in Trans. Hist. Soc. 
Lancs. and Chesh., xxxvii. 69). 
1648 Robert Booth, of Warrington, sta- 
tioner (printed loc. cit. 75). | 
1654 Thomas Smith, of Manchester, | 
bookseller (See reference under John | 
Brown, 1612, p. 5). | 
1669 John Price, of Nantwich, book- | 
seller. 


| Ad. 1698 Zachariah 
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| 1698 Peter Swinton, of Knutsford, book- 
| seller. 
Whitworth, of Man- 
chester (? printer). (See reference 
under John Brown, 1612, p. 22). 
1701 Ralph Shelmerdine, of Manchester, 
bookseller. (See Trans. Lancs. and 
Chesh. Antiq. Soc., vol. vi. p. 12). 
Ad. 1706 James Steward, of Lathom (Lancs.), 
bookseller. 
1708 John Taylor, of Nantwich, book- 
seller. 
1718 Henry Eyres, of Warrington, book- 
seller (with citation in Diocesan 
Reg. ). 
Ad. 1718 Ric. Dodd, of Manchester, 
seller (Diocesan Reg.). 


book- 


1718 Roger Wright, of Nantwich, sta- 
tioner. 
Ad. 1721 Rob. Scholefield, of Rochdale, book- 
seller. 
1725 and 
1736 Wm. Clayton, of Manchester, sta- 
tioner. 
1729 Rob. Hilton, of Manchester (per- 
haps bookseller). (See reference 


under John Brown, 1612, p. 17). 


1725 Wm. Grice, of Ormskirk, book- 
seller, 
1729 Jonathan Taylor, of Nantwich, 
bookseller. 
Ad. 1734 Ric. Fletcher, of Nantwich, book- 
seller. 
1746 John Hodges, of Manchester, 
stationer. 
Ad. 1749 James Laland, of Wigan, book- 
seller. 


1752 John Higginson, jun., of Manches- 
ter, bookseller. 
1753 James Stuart, of Ormskirk, book- 


seller. 
Ad. 1755 John Eyres, of Warrington, book- 
seller. 
1773 John Higginson, of Warrington, 
bookseller. 
1775 Abraham Clark, of Manchester, 
bookseller. 
Ad. 1779 Thomas Banks, of Warrington, 
bookseller. 
| Ad. 1762 Isaac Place, of Manchester, book- 
| seller. 
Ad. 1770 Josiah Rathbone, of Macclesfield, 
bookseller. 


Ad. 1773 Wm. Norton, of Salford, prin- 
ter (?) 

Ad. 1774 John Scolfield, of Rochdale, sta- 
tioner. 
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Ad. 1786 Samuel Leech, of Knutsford, book- | 
binder. 
Beswick, of Ardwick, 


1795 Thomas 
printer (?) 
Ad. 1796 George Swindells, of Manchester, | 
printer. 
Ad. 1794 Wm. Newton, of Manchester, book- 


seller. 
1797 John Randle, of Ainsworth, prin-. 
ter (?) 
1798 Edmund Snelson, of Nantwich, 
bookseller (bur. there 13 July, 1798). | 
1799 Ric. Hartley, of Manchester, book- 
seller. 
Ad. 1799 Albon Syers, of Salford, bookbinder. | 
Ad. 1800 Jonathan Waterworth, of Black- | 
burn, printer. 
Ad. 1808 John Northall, of Stockport, book- 
seller. 
1805 Thomas Raven, of Manchester, 
bookseller. 


stationer. 


1801 Henry Spencer, of Goodham Hill, | 
| Mr. Gosnoll an attorney, the sum of £50 
Ad. 1804 Gerard Bancks, of Manchester, | 


bookseller. 


stationer. 


1807 Robert Butler, of Blackburn, letter | 
/no authority for the rumour that he had been 


printer. 
1804 Wm. Cartwright, of Collyhurst, 
Manchester, printer (?) 
1808 Wm. Clegg, of Bold, printer (?) 
1804 John Evans, of Nether Knutsford, 


stationer. 
Ad. 1807 Thos. Garner, of Bolton-le-Moors, 
stationer. 
1810 Robert Haworth, of Bury, prin- 
ter (?) 


1804 Geo. Linney, of Salford, printer (?) 
Ad. 1803 Wm. Lyon, of Wigan, stationer. 
1810 Wm. Eyres, of Warrington, gent. 
(printer). 
R. Srewart-Brown. 


SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE : 
COLLECTIONS. 
(See ante pp. 417, 435). 


IS suit supplies both information and 
atmosphere for Sir George Etherege’s 
early years. He was evidently born in 
Maidenhead, probably in his grandfather’s 
house in 1635*, the oldest of seven children. 


* Unfortunately the earliest extant volume 
of the Bray Parish Register begins only with 
1652. The preceding volume has heen lost. 


Bermuda in August, 1628 and was there 
in December, 1630, and styled Capt. George 


_ His father died when he was about fourteen. 


Etherege. He had remained there for two 
or three years, had been there a subsequent 
half year and then for about four years 
returning to England in the Spring of 1634. 
Two-years after his marriage in October, 
1634, with £600 he bought a place at Court 
worth about £200 a year “before the 
troubles,’’—his entire income. He died on 
September 29, 1649, in 'rance. Did he follow 


_ the fortunes of the Court thither? Was his 


oldest son George with him there, and was 
this the beginning of the dramatist’s familiar- 


ity with spoken and written French and with 


Paris? Practically no estate was left to the 


children who were obliged to live now with 
'one relative now with another, the main 
| burden of their maintenance being borne by 
1802 Thomas Sowler, of Manchester, | 


their Grandfather Etherege. 
By his grandfather, George Etherege the 
younger was apprenticed in about 1653 to a 


being paid for this purpose. This is undoubt- 


‘edly the origin of the tradition that he had 


been at one of the Inns of Court. I can find 


at the University of Cambridge.* Dr. John 
Venn states that he has no record of this for 
the second volume containing the Es of his 
‘Alumni Cantabrigienses From Earliest 


' Times to 1751.’ 


In about 1651 Mary Powney Etherege 


-married Christopher Newsted.+ Newsted had 


| 


*«< Tis thought he had some education at the 
University of Cambridge, but it seems. he 
travelled into France, and perhaps Flanders 
also, in his younger years; and at his return, 
studied for a while, the municipal Laws, at 
one of the Inns of Court in London.” From 
Oldys’s account of Etherege in ‘ Biographia 
Britannica,’ London, 1750, vol. iii. 

+ See ‘ D.N.BY and J. W. Walker’s ‘ History 
of Maidenhead,’ pp. 40, 45-7, for accounts of 


| Christopher Newsted (1597-1662). Born, South 


Somercotes, Lincolnshire; matriculated, Alban 
Hall, Oxford, November, 1616; chaplain to Sir 
Thomas Roe during his embassy to Turkey. 
1621-29; married Mary Fulhurst of Great 
Oxendon, Northamptonshire; Vicar, 
Helen’s, Abingdon, Berkshire, 1629-35; chaplain 
extraordinary to the King. 1641 (L.C. 3/1, 
Public Record Office); nominated by Laud at 
instigation of Roe to Stisted Rectory, Essex, 
Mar., 1642; opposed by the lords, but granted 
presentation, May, 1643; opposed by pat- 
ishioners; given through grant to wife one 
fifth of the rectory profits; sequestered, 1644 or 
1645; appointed to Maidenhead Chapel, 1650, 
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come to Maidenhead in 1650, having been 
appointed Chaplain of Maidenhead Chapel 
by the Committee for Plundered Ministers, 
after disagreeable experiences with his parish- 
ioners in his previous living at Stisted result- 
ing in sequestration. Suspicion of his relig- 
ious and political views followed him. 
Though allowed to preach at Maidenhead, he 
did so while a commission was investigating 
his fitness. This was still going on while the 
Etherege lawsuit was in progress, and must 
have added to Mary Newsted’s anxieties. 
Newsted’s son by his first wife, Christopher, 
who had been born in 1637, was, however, 
doing well. A scholar of Eton in 1654, he 
became a Fellow at King’s College, Cambridge 
in 1658. Newsted’s wife, supposed by the 
D.N.B. to be his first wife, is stated to have 
been in such straits after his death that she 
was ‘‘ supported by the charity of the Corpor- 
ation for Ministers’ Widows.’’ 

The next new information concerning the 
Etherege family comes from the will of Anne 
Etherege* proven by that document to have 
been the sister of Sir George Etherege. ‘ The 
Bray Parish Register’ records her burial : 
“1681 Mrs. Anne Ederidge—of London— 
March ye 25th.’”? Her will was proved and 
her executors, John Powney, ‘‘Armiger,’’ and 
Martha Griffin, sworn on Apr. 30, 1681. 

‘Anne Etheridge now of Edmunton in 
the County of Midds Spinster being in very 
good and perfict mind and memory but 
somewhat weak in Body and considering 
with my selfe the certainty of Death but 
the uncertainty of the time I do therefore 
make and ordayne this my last Will and 

Testament in manner and forme followe- 

ing, And first and principally I Commend 

my Soule unto the hands of Almighty God 
my Creator assuredly trusting and_believ- 
ing in and through the merritts of my Deare 

Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ to re- 

ceive full pardon and remission of all my 

Sinns, And for my Body I Committ it tothe 

earth to bee decently interred at the Parish 


and granted increase of £50; married Mary 
Powney Etherege, 1651; opposed by Committee 
of Approdation of Public Preachers and _ in- 
vestigated by a commission, 1655; allowed to 
preach but investigated by a second commission 
and in August, 1655, by a third; petitioned 
for the profits of Stisted Rectory at the Re- 
storation and refused; made prebendary in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, August, 1660, and held this 
post until death, 1662. Author at 23 of ‘An 
Apology for Women or Women’s Defence.’ 
*P.C.C., 1681, North 57. April. Somerset 
ouse, 


Church of Bray in the County of Berks in 
the Chancill as neare as conveniently may 
bee to my deare Grandfather George Ether- 
idge* without any manner of Ceremony, 
but only to be carryed in a Herse privately 
and late buryed only giveing 
Rings to my cousin Germans, and sending 
Three Mourning Rings into Scotland to the 
Lady Lockhart and her two Daughters and 
to my two Brothers St George Etheridge and 
Mr Richard Etheridge Two Mourning 
Rings, And I give to that parish where I 
shall decease to the poore thereof Twenty 
shillings and to the poore of the parish where 
I am buried Twenty shillings. And like- 
wise I give to the Library of the parish of 
Bray the some of fforty shillings to be- 
stowed in a Booke in the name and for the 
remembrance of the said Anne Etheridge 
And for the rest of my worldly estate which 
it hath pleased God to bestowe upon mee: 
I give and bequeath after my ffuneral 
Charges as farr as fifty pounds expended as 
followeth. Item I give to my Deare Mother 
Mary Neewsted the Interest money for 
Three hundred pounds hereafter bequeathed 
or ffifteene pounds yearly in lieue thereof 
at her electén to bee paid her halfe yearly ° 
during her life by my Executors Item I 
give my Sister Margarett fferrers the Inter- 
est money for One hundred and_ ffifty 
pounds hereafter bequeathed or Seaven 
pounds and Tenn shillings yearly to bee 
paid her halfe yearly during her life And 
after her decease I give the said One hun- 
dred and ffifty pounds to Edmond Ferrers 
sonne of my Sister Margarett when hee 
shall attaine the age of Three and Twenty 
yeares, and in the mean tyme from _ his 
Mothers Death I give him the Interest 
money thereof for his maintenance and 
breeding upp and so much of the said one 
Hundred and ffifty pounds as_ shall bee 
necessary to put him out Apprentice Item 
I give to my nephew George Etheridge One 
Hundred pounds to bee imployed in cloath- 
ing and putting him forth to some Trade or 
Calling that my Executors shall think fit- 
ting, And in default thereof I give him the 
said One hundred pounds when hee shall 
attaine the age of Three and Twenty yeares, 
And the Interest money thereof in the 
meane time Item I devise That after the 
decease of my said Mother I give One hun- 
dred of the said Three Hundred pounds 
whereof she is to have the Interest for her 


* No inscription “remains to mark either 
grave in the renovated Bray Church of to-day. 
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life to my said Nephew George Etheridge 
when he shall attain the age of Three and 
Twenty yeares and Interest for the same 
in the meane tyme. Item I give One hun- 
dred and ffifty pounds of the said Three 
hundred pounds to Mary Etheridge my 
Neece when she shall attaine her age of One 
and Twenty yeares or bee married, and the 
proffitte thereof in the meane tyme from her | 
Grandmothers death . . . Item after my 
said Mother’s decease I give to my Sister 
Elizabeth during her life the Interest 
money of the other ffifty pounds of the said 
Three hundred pounds. And in case her 
now husband shall die and shee the said 
Elizabeth shall survive him Then I give the 
said ffifty pounds to her but if my said 
sister die liveing [sc] her Husband I give 
the said ffifty pounds to her Child at the 
age of Three and Twenty yeares and Inter- 
est money for the same in the meane tyme if 
the Child live so long... [She then 
decrees, in event of the death of any of her 
nephews and nieces, what disposal shall be 
made of her legacy or legacies to the de- 
ceased among the survivors. If all her 
nephews and nieces die before their legacies 
become payable, she states,| Then I will 
that the Interest money of the said Legacies 
to them hereby intended goe to my said 
Sisters Margarett and Elizabeth during 
their Lives share and share like and to 
the Survivour of them during life, 
and after their deceases to my Brothers, 
George Etheridge Knight and _ Richard 
Etheridge during their Lives and to the 
Survivour of them dureing his life and 
after their deceases I give the said Legacies 
to my Couzen John Powney of Old Windsor 
Esq: And also I give the residue of my 
Estate not hereby bequeathed to him and 
to his Children. As for my Weareing 
Clothes except my best Petticoate I give and 
dispose the same to my Mother said Sisters 
and Neece Mary Etheridge to bee equally 
devided betweene them Item I give my said 
best Petticoat to my Couzen Powneys 
daughter Item I give to my Aunt Griffin my 
Gould Watch to my said Couzen Powneys 
Wife my Lady Lockharts picture Item my 
Will is that my Trunk of Linnen my Plate 
and other things except what is herein 
otherwise given bee sold for the discharg- 
ing my Debts ffunerall and Legacies herein 
given paid and satisfied I will the sur- 
plusage which shall remaine of my Estate | 
to my Nephew and Neece George and Mary ! 
Etheridge and to the Survivour of them at 
such times as the other Legacies herein 
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given to them are paiable to them and not 
before And I doe hereby Nominate and ap- 
point my Couzen John Powney Esq: and 
my said Aunt Mis. Martha Griffin® my full 
and sole Executors of this my last Will and 
Testament, and doe hereby give them power 
dureing their Lifes to lett out or continue 
the moneys herein bequeathed at ffive in 
the hundred. And my Will is that they 
shall not bee answerable if the same bee put 
forth upon bad Securityes in regard I have 

a full Confidence in them That they will 

use their utmost care and integrity in put- 

ting forth the same to the best advantage. 

And I do hereby Revoke all former Wills 

-and Testaments by mee at any time here- 

tofore made and Declare this to bee my last 

Will and Testament. In witnes whereof I 

the said Anne Etheridge to this my last 

Will and Testament in Three sheets of 

paper have sett my hand and Seale The 

Thirteenth Day of March in the Three and 

Thirtieth yeare of the Reigne of Our Soy- 

eraigne Lord King Charles the Second over 

England or Anno Dni 1680. . .”’ 

The importance of this will is that of the 
keystone to the arch. It gives conclusive 
proof that the dramatist, the only Sir George 
Etherege of his day, did belong to that family 


Ethereges whose fortunes have been 


tracing. 

In an earlier article (Zimes Literary Sup- 
plement, Feb. 16, 1922) I stated that Sir 
George Etherege and his wife in 1687 sought 
to recover £300 lent by the latter in 1677 on 
landed security or to foreclose. Their law- 
suit is referred to in Etherege’s letter to Mr. 
Bradbury from Ratisbon, 2/12 Jan., 1687/8, 
in the Etherege Letter Book (Add. MS. 11, 
513, Brit. Mus., p. 158 verso): ‘‘ 1 referr’d 
wholly to you the determining of the suite 
depending with West and Barbone, it is now 
five or six months since, & you have not yet 
acquainted me wt! so much as your opinion of 
it.’ The complaint of “ St George Etherege of 
the parish of St Martins in the ffields in the 
County of Midd. Knt and Dame Mary his 
wife,’* and the answers of the various defend- 
ants are preserved in the Public Record Office 
in Chancery Proceedings: Whittington 
C 10/274/436, Mitford C 8/510/40 and Ham- 
ilton C 7/573/66.+ The main interest of the 


* This is probably Martha Etherege Canning 
Griftin. See ante p. 417. 

+ Whittington C 19/274/36 
complaint of the plaintiffs, Sir 
Etherege and Dame Mary his wife, May 10, 
1687; (2) the joint answer of John West and 
Roger Locke, June 20, 1687, and Oct. 28, 1687: 


contains (1) the 
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lawsuit is that it indicates where the Ether- 
eges lived, 7.¢., in the parish of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, the name of Etherege’s wife, 
when he married her and the exact situation 
of the property to which they laid claim— 
points that I was not able to clear up in my 
earlier investigation. 

By an indenture of Nov. 9, 1677, John Row- 
ley, a citizen and skinner of London, through 
his Trustees, Thomas Langhorne and John 
Bland, agreed to assign two parcels of land 
north and south of Richmond Street and east 
of Rupert Street, Westminster, to Dame 
Mary ‘‘ y™ Oratrix by the name of Mary 
Ammold of London widow,’’ with the build- 
ings thereon standing for the remainder of 
the lease he then held, fifty-one years, in re- 
turn for £300 lent by her to Rowley, subject 
to redemption by payment of £309 on May 
dd, 1678." 


(3) the answer of Dr. Nicholas Barbon, Nov. 
14, 6ST; (4) the answer of John Bland, Nov. 
24. 1687; (5) the answer of Anne Rowley, Jan. 
20, 16s9; (6) the first schedule, i.e. counter- 
parts ot leases, Mar. 15, 1676, to June 4, 1685, 
and the second schedule, i.e. an account of 
money received from ground rents, Apr. 12, 
1683, to Apr. 13, 1687. 

Mittord C 8/510/40 contains the answer of 
Sir Anthony Deane, June 10, 1687, : 

Hamilton C 7/573/66 contains exceptions 
taken by Sir George Etherege and Dame Mary 
his wite to the answers of John West anc 
Roger Locke, Dec. 15, 1687. 

“The two pieces or pareels of ground in 
the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields are 
described as follows: *‘ one of which lying on 


. the north side of the said street called Rich- 


mond Street and at the West end of the said 
street containeing from East to West in front 


next the said Richmond Street seventy five 
foot of Assize and in depth from North to 
South sixty foot of Assize or thereabouts 


abutting East on the building of Richard 
Alsey North one other part of the said slipp 
then unlett West on Ruport Street aforesaid 
and South on Riehmond Street aforesaid, 
And the other of the said pieces or parcells 
of ground lying on the South side of Rich- 
mon] Street aforesaid and at the West end 
thereof and containeing from East to West 
forty eight foot of Assize and from North to 
South forty foot of Assize abutting east on 
the tenement there built by ffrancis Lawrence 
West on Ruport Street North on Richmond 
Street aforesaid and South on other part of 
the said slipp then unlett together with all 
erectons and buildings then or then after to be 

ereon erected and built with a Wav and 
Passage to the said two pieces or parcells of 
ground by and throngh the said streets called 
Ruport Street and Richmond Street. whereon 
the said John Rowley and one Richard ffox 
and William Gillingham hy vertue of Leases 
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The money was not repaid in the following 
May but, according to Anne Rowley, widow 
and executrix of John Rowley,who died in Feb- 
ruary, 1680, the interest was paid up to about 
the time of Rowley’s death. His wife, after 
settling various claims on his estate, found 
very littlé of it left, and confessed she was 
unable to pay either interest or the £300 prin- 
cipal. She said she had found among her 
husband’s writings a counterpart of the orig- 
inal indenture drawn up between Dame Mary 
of the one part and Langhorne and Bland, 
Rowley’s trustees, of the other part, assign- 
ing the two parcels of land to Dame Mary 
as security for her £300 which Anne Rowley 
believed “‘ was bona fide lent and paid.”’ 
Mrs. Rowley declared that since her hus- 
band’s death she had never received any rents 
or profits from the two pieces of ground and 
was quite willing ‘‘ that the Complts may 
have and receive their principall money inter- 
est and charges due to them on the said two 
peices of ground mortgaged to the said plt 
Dame Mary when she was sole as aforesaid ”’ 
and hoped that ‘‘if there be any remainder 
or Overplus ’’ it might be paid to her, Anne 
Rowley. 

The difficulty in establishing Dame Mary’s 
claim lay partly in her inability to bring 
forward the originals of the indentures needed 
to prove Rowley’s estate in the two pieces. 
The Ethereges and Anne Rowley referred to 
an indenture of Aug. 22, 1677, between John 
Rowley, John Duckett and Nicholas Barbon 
of the one part, and Thomas Langhorne and 
John Bland of the other part, acting in trust 
for Rowley, whereby the land earlier owned 
jointly was assigned to Rowley’s sole use. 
Bland, too, attested to the agreement and 
said it was done to encourage building. Row- 
lev had earlier laid the small and not very 
valuable foundations of three or four houses 
on these grounds. But Bland stated he had 
been informed that Rowley did not wholly live 
up to his agreement and Barbon confessed 
that two leases of part of the ground, for 
building purposes, were made to Fox and 
Gillingham for about fifty years at £3 10s. 
per annum, ground rent, for each lease. 
When Fox and Gillingham needed £100 for 
to them made by the said Rowley and _ his 
trustees erected severall houses tenements and 
buildings.”” Whittington C 10/274/34, the com- 
plaint of Sir George Etherege and his wife 
Dame Mary, dated May 10, 1687. The land 
is similarly described in Anne Rowley’s 
answer of Jan. 20, 1689, wherein Dame Mary 
Etherege is veferred to as, in 1677, “ Mary 
Arnold of London widow.” 
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their building, Bland procured it and in 1681 
himself purchased the mortgage for £100 and 
expended £60 in finishing the two houses 
already begun. They had then lain empty a 
long while. Bland hoped he might be 
allowed to hold these two houses during the 
remainder of their leases, as he had paid the 
ground rents yearly to West and Barbon who 
pretended title to the same. 

But it was by no means certain that the 
land was free from other claims, and to dis- 
cover what these might be, it was necessary to 
trace the history of the estate. All agreed 
that Henry, late Earl of St. Albans, had 
leased from King Charles the Second (1) the 
Bailiwick Manor of Manors of St. James and 
(2) ‘‘ that long slipp of ground then divided 
into three parts called the Laystall Peizes 
[Pheyses, Peases, Veases] Garden and Watts 
his close containeing ether about three 
acres and an halfe with the garden house and 
shedd thereupon standing and being situate 
lying and being in the parish of St Martins 
in the fields in the County of Mid4 or nere the 
said parish or the parishes of St James and 


St Annes West™ or one of them in the County 


of Mid4,”’ 

According to the statement of Roger Locke 
and John West, by indenture of Mar. 23, 
1675, the long slip was leased by trustees of 
the Earl to Nicholas Barbon (Barebone, Bar- 
bone) of London, Doctor of Physic, John 
Rowley, Citizen and Skinner of London, John 
Duckett of Lincoln’s Inn and John West of 
London, Scrivener, for fifty-five years at 1s. 
per annum for the sum of £1,555. Excepted 
from the lease was ‘‘ a small piece of ground 
parcell of the said long slipp of ground con- 
taineing in front forty foot of Assize in the 
backward [i.e. westward as Locke and West 
state] sixty foot of Assize as therein [in the 
deed] described and excepted.”’ 

To pay the Earl of St. Albans Barbon says 
he and West paid the £555, while £1,000 was 
borrowed from William Parslowe and to Par- 
slowe the premises were mortgaged as security 
by indenture of Mar. 24, 1675. Barbon 
agreed to stand responsible for the payment 
of another £400 and interest. 
selves they agreed that Barbon’s share in the 
long slip was 4/8, a moiety, Rowley’s 1/4, 
Duckett’s 1/8 and West’s 1/8. In the latter 
end of 1676, according to West, Rowley pur- 
chased West’s 1/8 for £380, as Anne Rowley 
states, so that Rowley’s share became 3/8. 

At the death of Parslowe his heirs de- 
manded payment of the mortgage of £1,000, 
whereupon the mortgage was sold and 
assigned to William Watton (Whatton), who 


Among them- | 


was acting as trustee for Thomas Lord Bishop 
of Downe and Connor, Ireland, by indenture 
of June 21, 1677, for £2,120. But by inden- 
ture of Mar. 20, 1678, Watton assigned his 
interest in a portion of the land to Abel 
Roper, Stationer, of London, acting as 
trustee for Henry Herringman, Bookseller, 
for £1,900. But a later indenture of July 30, 
1678, Watton assigned his estate in another 
piece of the land to William Hewer (Ewer) of 
Westminster, acting in trust for Sir Anthony 
Deane, for £3,600. Watton still had a claim 
upon the residue of the long slip, i.e., those 
parts not assigned to Roper or Hewer.* 

In the preceding August, on Aug. 22, 1677, 
it will be recalled, Rowley had had the land 
later mortgaged to Dame Mary transferred to 


* Barbon’s statement is as follows: 

(1) By indenture of Mar. 20 in the 30th year 
of Charles the Second’s reign William Watton, 
with the consent and direction of Barebon, 
Duckett and Rowley, sold and assigned to Abel 
Roper, Citizen and Stationer of London, all 
Watton’s estate in that parcel of ground 
“being the whole West side or pt of the 
Street called Rupert Street extending to Arch 
Street together with the severall Messuages or 
Tenemts edifices and buildings thereupon 
erected and built and which said peell of 
ground or side of the said Street containes in 
length five Hundred and fifty foot of assize 
little more or less and in depth at the North 
end thereof Seventy one foot and one Inch little 
more or less and in depth at the South end 
thereof forty seven foot and _ five Inches 
little more or less and is pcell of the said 
Jong slipp of ground (except a Small peice of 
ground containeing in front next to the said 
Street forty foot of assize and in depth back- 
ward sixty foot of assize and lye eighty foot 
from the South end of the said Street then in 
the occupation of Thomas filower his assignee 
or assignees),”” 

(2) By indenture of July 30, 1678, Watton with 
the consent of Duckett and Rowley assigned 
to William Hewer all his interest in “ that 
| late piece or parcell of ground being part of 
' the said prmisses extending from the South 
Fast Corner of Rupert Street into the Cross 
Strect there called Richmond Street and from 
thence along Richmond Street to the highway 
'or land called Hodge lane and from thence 
running hack againe all along the West side 
the said highway or Lane called Hodge 
| Lane to the South Corner of Piccadilly and so 
along Piccadilly to the South East Corner 
| Rupert Street containeing in front from East 
/to West at the South end One hundred and 
| five foot of Assize little more or less and at 
| the North end One hundred and forty five 
| foot little more or less and from North to 
South at the East side four hundred Ninety 
| five foot more or less And of and in a 
| Mesuages or Tenements and houses then stand- 
ing.” 
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his sole use for building purposes, and on 
Nov. 8, 1677, this land had been assigned to 
Dame Mary as security for her loan of £300. 
This land fell within the ground assigned to 
Hewer south of Richmond Street and within 
the residue claimed by Watton north of Rich- 
mond Street. Sir Anthony Deane, for whom 
Hewer acted, said he had not known of this 
mortgage to Dame Mary, while Barbon, 
Locke and West declared they had not heard 
of it before Rowley’s death. 

Sir Anthony Deane transferred all his 
estate in the land ‘‘ some years after ’’ his 
purchase ‘‘ for a valuable consideration in 
hand”’ to Richard Bourne. This terminated 
Sir Anthony’s interest in the property,—at 
about the time of Dame Mary’s mortgage, 
according to the Ethereges. 

Barbon said that, when Thomas’ Lord 
Bishop of Downe and Connor demanded pay- 
ment of the sum due on his mortgage, £1,247, 
this was paid by transferring Watton’s 
estate in the property to Roger Locke by an 
indenture of Dec. 1, 1682; to Locke was 
assigned the residue claimed by Watton after 
the conveyances to Roper and Hewer had been 
made. Locke paid £1,000 while West paid 
£247, West stated, and a Henry Jones was 
associated with them. 

By Oct. 15, 1685, in a further indenture of 
assignment to Henry Jones, Barbon said that 
the whole premises were liable for the sum 
of £1,247 and interest and also for the charge 
of £608 2s. 4d. to Barbon. 

An effort was made to estimate the income 
of the property in question. Sheet 6 of 
Whittington C 10/274/36 contains ‘‘ The 
first Schedule being the Counterparts of 
Leases ’’ recording fifteen leases from March 
15, 1676, to June 4, 1685, and ‘‘ The Second 
Schedule being An Account of money rec4 for 
ground rents ’’ covering from April 12, 1683, 
to April 13, 1687. This is a detailed list of 
what each person paid for rent, and totals 
£229 18s. 9d. Specially computed is the six 
years’ ground rent ending at Christmas, 1684, 
for the two pieces of ground leased to Fox and 
Gillingham ‘‘ at the Rent of fforty shillings 
pann™ apeece . .. £24/00/00.”’ 

Apparently the whole matter was dropped 
or settled out of Court. I was unable to find 
a summing up and judgment. Etherege com- 
plained in his letter to Mr. Bradbury of 
January, 1688, that the suit is still pending. 


Dorotuy Foster. 
(To be concluded), 


Readers’ Queries. 


FIRING SALUTES ON GUY FAWKES 

DAY.—The following passage occurs in 
a diary of 1815, the writer being on board 
the Packet for Calais :— 

““Sunday. 5 November. As we left, the 
guns on Dover Castle announced Guy Faux 
by a royal Salute.’’ 

What is known about the firing of salutes 
on this day from Royal Castles? Was such 
firing officially recognized and ordered? Of 
how many guns did it consist ? 

J. H. Lestre, 
Lieut.-Col. 


R ATE BOOKS OF COUNTRY 
PARISHES. — I am anxious to know 
in whose custody the early parish rate books 
are for country parishes. 
Have any lists of them been published ? 
Did they exist at any period contemporary 
with the Lay Subsidies preserved at the 
Public Record Office ? “— 


LOTTING-PAPER AND INKSTANDS. 
—Could anyone give me an approximate 
date for the introduction of blotting-paper 
into general use? In the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century every inkstand had 
a glass bottle with a perforated top attached 
thereto that held the sand which was used for 
drying the ink on letters. 

I am often asked by people for my opinion 
as to the date of origin of certain articles 
forwarded to America, and it is sometimes 
somewhat difficult to give a definite opinion 
as to whether they are over 100 years old, and 
thereby entitled to escape the duty enforced 
by the American customs ? 

I think that it must be just over 100 years 
since these bottles with pierced tops were dis- 
carded on the introduction of blotting-paper. 
Is it possible to fix an approximate date 
for the cessation of use of the sand-sprinkler ? 

F. Brappury. 


Sheffield. 
UGUSTIN BRADBRIDGE. — Entered 
Winchester College in 1541, aged 13, from 
Chichester, and was Fellow of New College, 
1548-53, taking the degree of M.A. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign he was Treasurer and 
Chancellor of Chichester, and Rector of 
Havant and Ford. He married Anne, daugh- 
ter of William Barlow (an ex-monk, Bishop 
successively of St. Asaph, St. David’s, Bath 
and Wells, and Chichester) and Agatha 
Welborne, an ex-nun. Did he have any 
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childven ? His widow married Herbert West- 
faling, Bishop of Hereford. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


RL te | 
1 | this edition were issued, as the volumes seem 


p. 426 and veferences there given). — I 
should like to ask Mr. Mupprman if the 
following statement is correct. The King’s 
head and body were put into a wooden coftin 


| 


of printing 


when they were issued, and how the mistake 
Hawkesley’’ instead of 
‘* Hawkesworth ’? was made. 

I would also like to know if many books of 


to be fairly scarce. 


on the scaffold, then taken into the Banquet- | 


ing House, later on embalmed, and the head 
(as was customary in the execution of great 
persons) sewn on, then the whole wrapped 
in a cerecloth with a large amount of the 
wax and resin poured into the folds as the 
wrapping process proceeded, and finally put 
either back into the original wooden coffin, or 
another, and this soldered into a leaden case. 
That the head was sewn on we know from 
the brutal remark of the surgeon, and when 


the coffin was opened in 1813 the black silk: 


ribbon covering the stitches was roughly re- 
moved probably by the chisel of the plumber. 
Now comes the point—It is distinctly stated 
that the coffin was opened before the inter- 
ment at Windsor so that the witnesses might 
be sure of the body being that of the King. 
It the body had been incered in London that 
would have meant cutting through the lead 
case and unwinding the cerements, but I 
have never heard that these were found dis- 
turbed in 1813 nor that there were marks of 
resoldering of the leaden case. 

It seems to me that probably the inspection 
was made before incering, and that then the 
coffin was soldered down, all in London. We 
know they had to hunt for a plumber in 
Windsor to get him to cut the inscription 
“King Charls 1648”? on a lead plate which 
he afterwards soldered on. This was fully 
described in Sir Henry Halford’s paper, 1813. 
This was published in 4to. Several other 
editions in 8yvo. exist and the well-known 
drawing of the King’s head is bound with 
the earlier of these. To those who collect 
anything relating to the King it may be of 
interest to know there is a large paper 4to 
issue of this engraving. 

F. Cock. 

ISTORY OF CAPT. COOK’S VOYAGES. 

—I recently had in my possession two 
volumes of Capt. Cook’s Voyages which were 
published by Messrs. Ward Lock and Co. 
They were published as ‘‘ Edited by Dr. 
Hawkesley.’? But it was Dr. Hawkesworth 
who was the editor of Captain Cook’s Voyages. 
These volumes were not dated. JI would be 
pleased to learn the history of the volumes, 


Epwarp McC. S. Hirt, 
Wingham, Manning River, 
N.S. Wales. 
LK-LORE OF THE DAIRY: CHARMS 
ON CHEESE-PRESSES.—In Devon and 
Cornwall Notes and (Queries there is a photo- 
graph of an old North Devon weight cheese 
press, on the front of which is attached a 
mask or head, and it is conjectured that this 
was placed there to prevent the cheese from 
being ill-wished or bewitched. I shall be 
glad to learn of other examples or illustra- 
tions of protected cheese-presses. 
R. Hepcer Wa 


UTTER IN PINTS.—In ‘ The Diary of a 
Country Parson’ there is an entry — 
“ Jan. 19 1788—To 2 pints of Butter sold” 
and other references to ‘‘ pints of butter.” 
When did the sale of butter in pints com- 
mence and when was it discontinued ? 
R. Hepcer Wattace. 


LLEN, ANCESTRESS OF SIR EDWARD 
BARNES. — What were the maiden 
name, date of death, and place of burial of 
a certain Ellen ———— who married, Ist, 
before July, 1697, John Birch or Birtch of 
Liverpool, sailor, and had a daughter Mar- 
garet, married as 2nd wife, 1740, to James 
Bromfield, surgeon, of Liverpool, Mayor of 
Liverpool, 1745. The said Ellen, as “‘ Ellen 
Birch of Liverpool widow,’’ married,2nd, John 
Park of Liverpool, mariner, at St. Michael’s 
Chester, 20 Aug., 1706 (by licence), and had a 
son Kdward Park of Liverpool (b. 1708, d. 
1745), who married Mary Lyon in 1732. They 
had a dau., Anne, who married John Barnes 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and she was mother 
of Lieut.-General Sir Edward Barnes, G.C.B., 
M.P., etc., Adjutant-General of the British 
Forces at the Battle of Waterloo, Comman- 
der-in-Chief in India, and Governor of Cey- 
lon. 

I have been searching for the maiden name 
of this great-grandmother of Sir Edward 
Barnes for thirty years, and had parish regis- 
ter after parish register in Lancashire 
searched, plus endless wills, all without 
result. A family memoir of the Park family 
states that this Ellen died after 1750, aged %, 
and that not being sweet-tempered, she would 
lose her temper if anything reminded her of 
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her second husband John Park’s having sold | 
for £90 a piece of Liverpool land she had seen | 
sold for about £400. [Ellen’s grandson, | 
Henry Park, a well-known surgeon of Liver-_ 
ool, saw this property reach the value of | 
£32,000. The silly writer of this memoir says | 
Ellen could remember Liverpool consisting of | 
only four real streets (so she was probably a_ 
native of Liverpool or some place near) and | 
gives her age at death, but does not state when 
she died or who she was. 
R. T. B. 


UTHERLAND OF PRONSY. — Has any 
reader the pedigree of the Sutherlands of 
Pronsy down to Alexander Sutherland of 
Pronsy, who died a little before 1734, and the 
name of his wife? [I believe this family to 
be cadets of the Sutherlands Lords Duffus, | 
but there seems to be no printed pedigree of | 

the Pronsy family. 

R. T. B. 


EADLES IN LONDON SQUARES. — Is. 
it a fact that beadles were formerly em- | 
ployed in and about each of the London '! 
squares? I certainly remember one in Fitz- | 
roy Square, some twenty years ago, in a green 
coat, with a gilt band round his hat. 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


101, Piccadilly. | 

OCK-BORING ORGANISMS.—I should 

be very much obliged if anyone would tell 
me of any book, periodical, or person where | 
I could get information on the subject of 
rock-boring organisms. The only reference 
which I can find in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’ or elsewhere is to the genus 
Lithodomus, members of which bore holes in 
limestone. 

The very hard granite on a beach in South- 
East Co. Dublin is extensively bored with 
deep cylindrical tubes. These are to be found 
in every stage, from perfect tubes to sections 
of tubes which are almost worn away. They 
are also represented by rock with a peculiar 
wavy edge, evidently a remnant of rock which 
had been deeply bored, and has been entirely 
Worn away above a zone of weakness due to) 
the honey-combing. 

The borings are everywhere uniform in 
shape, perfectly straight, perfectly cylin- 
drical, ending in a perpendicular section. 

Typical examples, greatly denuded, are to 
be found on old shore-lines at Killiney—in | 
one instance about 50 feet above the present | 
beach level. 


KE. V. M. 
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KNIGHT OF ST. MICHAEL, temp. 
HENRY VI: JOHN TALBOT, EARL 
OF SHREWSBURY. 


(cliii. 189). 

HERE is an account of the French Order 
of St. Michael in ‘ An Accurate Histor- 
ical Account of Ali the Orders of Knighthood 
at Present existing in Europe,’ by An Officer 
of the Chancery of the Equestrian—Secular 
and Chapteral Order of Saint Joachim (i.e. 

Levett Hanson, 1802), vol. i. p. 210. 

The Order was instituted in 1469 by Louis 
XI, when he had suppressed the Order of the 
Star. 

The attribution by Shakespeare of the 
Order to John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
is apparently an anachronism, seeing that he 
was slain in 1453. This anachronism may 
have been suggested by the fact that, accor- 
ing to a footnote in Edmund Lodge’s ‘ Illus- 
trations of British History,’ 1791, vol. i, p. 
308, the King of France, ‘* by way of compli- 
ment,’’ requested (Queen Elizabeth to confer 
the Order of St. Michael on two of her sub- 
This privilege she exercised on Sir 
Robert Dudley, K.G., afterwards Earl of 
Leicester. It is not unlikely that Shakes- 
peare added to the list of Talhot’s honours 
the Order of St. Michael flourishing in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 

According to Levett Hanson, quoted above, 
“Robert Dudley Eari of Leicester; the fav- 
ourite of Queen Elizabeth; was a Knight of 
this Order. With the consent and approba- 
tion of that incomparable Princess, he 
assumed the Ensigns, and was solemnly in- 
stalled with much pomp in the principal 
Church of Warwick.’’ (p. 214). 

“During the reigns of Louis XI, Charles 
VIII, Louis XII, Francis I, and Henry II, 
this order flourished, and was universally 
classed with those of the Garter and The 
Golden Fleece. But during the two regencies 
of Catherine de Medicis, it was so prodigally 
and indiscriminately given to everyone; and 
its value was diminished to such a degree; 
that in allusion to its particular Ensign (the 
collar) it was contumeliously denominated — 
“Le collier a toute Bete’ — the Collar ‘ for 
every Beast.’ '—At length, in 1574 [? 1579, 
see later] Henry IIT united it with the Order 
of the holy Ghost; but only so far, as that all 


' the Knights of the holy Ghost should at the 


same time be Knights of St. Michael ; on that 
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account it was permitted them to surmount 
their arms with collars of both Orders; and 
they were generally called—Chevaliers des 
Ordres du Roi.’? (Lbid., p. 211). 

There is a good deal about these two 
Orders in Hugh Clark’s ‘A Concise History 
of Knighthood,’ 1784, vol. i., in which are 
plates (24 and 25) shewing the collars. 

I may note that at the beginning of Levett 
Hanson’s history of the Order of St.’ Michael 
there is a printer’s error—viz., the date of 
the institution appears as 1496 instead of 
1469; see pp. xli. and 218. 

Arthur Collins, in ‘The Peerage of Eng- 
land,’ 4th edit., 1768, vol. ii., p. 411, after 
mentioning ‘‘a noble monument erected to 
his [John Talbot’s] memory at Whitchurch, 
in com. Salop (to which his body was re- 
moved from Roan) ’’ writes, ‘‘ He was first 
buried at Roan in France together with his 
eldest son, and the inscription for him is 
thus translated: ‘ Here lyeth the right noble 
Knt., John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, Earl 
of Wexford, Waterford and Valence, Lord 
Talbot of Goderich and Orchenfield, Lord 
Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdon of Alton, 
Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord Lovetofte 
of Worsop, Lord Furnival of Sheffield, Lord 
Faulconbridge, Knt. of the Noble Orders of 
the Garter, St. Michael, and the Golden 
Fleece, Great Marshal to Henry VI of his 
realm of France, who died in the battle of 
Bourdeaux, 1453’.”’ 

Collins gives no reference for the above. 
Neither Hall nor Holinshed, in their Chron- 
icles, says anything about the burial at Roan. 

It is noticeable that, excepting the title 
of Lord Lovetofte omitted, and allowing for 
differences of spelling, the titles given by 
Collins are exactly the same and in the same 
order as those assigned to John Talbot in 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry VI,’ Pt. I. Act. iv. Se. 
7, including the Orders of the Garter St. 
Michael and the Golden Fleece. 


Egerton Brydges, in his edition of Collins’s 
Peerage, 1812, vol. iii. p. 16. entirely ignores 
the alleged burial at Roan and the alleged 
inscription. He, however, gives the Whit- 
church inscription (not given by Collins) :— 


Orate pro anima prenobilis Domini, Domini 
Johannis Talbot quondam Comitis Salopie, 
Domini Furnival, Domini Verdon, Domini 
Strange de Black-mere, et Marescalli 
Francie, qui obiit in Bello apud Burdeuus, 
vii Julii, mcece. L amt. 


Both editions of Collins note that ‘‘ 7th of 
July ”’ is an error for 20th July. 


With slight differences, the Whitchurch 
epitaph appears in Gough’s ‘ Camden’s Brit- 
annia,’ 1789, vol. ii. p. 400. 

The Whitchurch inscription does not men- 
tion the Orders of the Garter, St. Michael 
and the Golden Fleece, or any of them. ' 

Returning to the Order of St. Michael, I 
may refer to ‘La France Metallique,’ par 
Tacqves de Bie, 1634. Plate 43 gives the 
reverse of a medal with this inscription, “ §, 
Michaelis Arch. Imperii, Franc, Princ. Militia 
Instit.’’ and under the exergue‘‘m.cccc. Lxrx.” 

The King, Louis XI, is wearing a long robe, 
round the collar of which is the collar of the 
Order. Kneeling at his feet are ‘two knights 
wearing the collar, making the oath to him, 
who has chosen them as his brothers and com- 
panions (ibid. Explication, 1635, p. 137). 

Plate 75 gives the reverse of a medal with 
this inscription, ‘‘ Henri iii de ce nom roy de 
France et de Pol. autheur et sovverain de 
l’ordre des Chevalliers du 8. Esprit, 1579.” 

In the explication, p. 223, the Order of the 
S. Esprit is said to be ‘‘ Cet Ordre le plus 
celebre de 1’Univers.”’ 

Also on plate 75 is the reverse of another 
medal with the inscription, ‘‘In te vere 
Christus,’’ with the date 1579 under the 
exergue. 

The King, Henry III, is swearing in a 
Knight of the Order, who is kneeling at his 
feet between the provost and master of the 
ceremonies and the grand treasurer (Exp. 
tbid.). 

That the Order of St. Michael remained 
socially debased is shewn by a reference to 
‘Almanach der Ritter-Orden’ von Friedrich 
Gottschaleck, Leipzig, 1817-18, Part ii. p. 59, 
et seqy., where is a list of the Knights of St. 
Michael at that time. Nearly all of them are 
professional men, such as professors of medi- 
cine, physicians, architects, surgeons, and the 
like, while in the same vol., p. 53, et seqq., 
is a list of the Knights of the Holy Ghost, 
of fifty, all of whom are royal or noble, ¢.4., 
The Prince of Condé, Ferdinand IV of 
Sicily, Monsieur brother of Louis XVIII, 
Talleyrand-Perigord, the Prince Regent of 
England, the Duke of York, Alexander I of 
Russia, the Duke of Wellington. 

Ropert PrERPOINT. 


DOMESTIC BUILDINGS OF NORMAN 

PERIOD (cliii. 351, 394).—Does Moyses 

Hall, Bury 8S. Edmunds, come within the 

scope of the query? Until comparatively 
lately it was the Borough Police Station. 
W. R. N. Baroy. 
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E OF DORSET AND WILTS (cliii. 

388).—The Cheynes or Cheneys of Lit- 
ton (Dorset) and of Brook in Westbury 
(Wilts) seem really to have derived from the 
Channel Islands, where they possessed the 
Fiefs of Anneville, le Comte and Vinchelez. 
(See ‘The Cartae Antiquae of Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke,’ by the Rev. J. Harvey 
Bloom, 1900). They also were lords of Cot. 
tered (Herts), of Steeple Morden and part of | 
Long Stanton (Cambs), of Tothill (Lines), of | 
Pointington (Somerset) and of Up Ottery | 
(Devon). In the earliest records we find the. 
name spelt Chesney, Chainé, le Chen and le, 
Chenne. 

Sir Nicholas de Cheney was Governor of 
Guernsey and Jersey in 1294 and 1297-8. He 
was Sheriff of Devon in 1324. Sir William | 
was Governor of the same islands in 1331 and | 
1341. He was born at Up Ottery in 1306. , 
Sir Edmund (born at Clivedon, Somerset, his | 
maternal grandfather’s place, in 1325) was. 
Governor of the Channel Islands 1359-1366. | 
The last Sir William of this family was 
Sheriff of Devon in 1407. In 1350 Sir, 
Edmund reserved to himself the right of resi- 
dence in his Manor house of Anneville in! 
Guernsey. At this date his half-brothers and | 
sisters, Ralph, Nicholas, Alianor, Isabel and | 
Joan, were in the w ardship of Geoffrey de la’ 
Horgue. Two at least of these ladies were 
married in the Islands. Sir Ralph, who suc- 
ceeded Sir Edmund between 1374 and 1383, 
appears to have had, in addition to Sir Ed- 
mund and Sir William who succeeded him, a 
third son, John, of whom it is recorded that. 
in 1406 he ceded to Peter le Marchant (his 
nephew probably) all the lands which he had , 
inherited in Guernsey from his _ father 
Rodolph. 

Sir Wm. Cheney (he died in 1420 not 1422), 
about whose descendants A.G.E. makes 
quiry, appears to have had only two sons— | 
Sir Edmund (born 1402, died 1430) and John, | 
on whom his mother Cecilia settled Pinhoe | 
(Pyn, Pynecourt) before she died in 1430. 

Sir Edmund had no sons. Of his three. 
daughters, Elizabeth (born 1423) was the 
childless wife of Sir John Coleshill and was_ 
still living in 1489; Cecily (b. 1428) died in , 
1431; and Anne (b. 1425) married Sir John | 
Willoughby and became the mother of Robert, | 
first Lord Willoughby de Broke. 

John Cheney of Pinhoe married or, oe 
probably, was the father-in-law of Elizabeth | 
Hill, heiress in her descendants of the Hill-of- | 
Spaxton, Fichet and Ingepenne estates. This! 


| Sir William’s uncle, 


lady’s father, John, son of Robert: Hill, was 
born in 1402. Her brother John, the last Hill 
of Spaxton, was born in 1424 Chancery In- 
quisitiones post mortem, 1 Hen. VI, File 
4 (31) and 13 Hen. VI. File 71 (36)]. John 
Cheney, the husband of Elizabeth Hill, died 
in 1486. The IJnquisitiones style him ‘‘ of 
Pinhoe,’’ and also ‘‘ of Pakton, Wilts.’’ His 
eldest son, John, had pre-deceased him, leav- 
ing two daughters to be the heirs-general of 
their grandmother Elizabeth Hill. The Dev- 
'onshire Visitation of 1564 and _ the seven- 
_teenth century historians give John Cheney 
four grand-daughters. Sir John MacLean, 
in his ‘ History of Trigg Minor,’ vol. ii. 
p. 42, tried to give the correct facts, but 
failed, as he was unaware that Joan Cheney 
was married twice—to Thomas Saye and Sir 
| Richard Pudsey—and that one of her three 
' daughters, Elizabeth (wife of John Ellis) was 
the issue of the second marriage. 

John Cheney—No. II, as I think—settled 
_Pinhoe on his second son Edmund, who ap- 
| parently was alive in 1486. A. G. E. has 
pointed out at clii. 443, that Dame Cecilia 
| Kerriel, mother of Elizabeth Hill (she was 
a daughter of John Stourton and her second 
husband was Sir Thomas, not Jchn, Ker- 
riel), named in her will of 1472 three Cheyne 
| grandsons, John, Edward and Robert. Ed- 
ward, no doubt, is identical with Edmund. 
It is strange that Devonshire historians say 
nothing about either Edmund or Robert. 
According to Thomas Westcote a Kirkham 
resided at Pinhoe in the sixteenth century. 
Could he have married Edmund  Cheney’s 
widow? Sir Wm. Pole, writing after 1604, 
says of Pinhoe ‘‘ The Manor is lately sold 
and dispersed amongst the tenants and 
others.”’ 

I am inclined to think that no Cheneys 
descended in the male line from Sir William 
and Cecily (Stretch) beyond the sixteenth 
century, but I feel more hopeful as regards 
the possibility of descendants from Nicholas, 
who was a_ young 
man in 1347 (see Fine No. 2 in Somerset 
Record Society’s Vol. xvii, p. 2), and also, 
but less likely, from John, Sir William’s 
| brother, who was alive in 1406. 

According to Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 
an Irish line of Cheynes has borne the same 
, coat-of-arms as the Guernsey knights. Can 
any reader enlighten us about them ? 

F. B. Prrpeavx. 


| VAUGHAN OF NEWFOUND- 
LAND (cliii. 263).—This is William 
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Vaughan (1577-1641), poet and colonial! winters. Vaughan died at Torcoed in August, 


pioneer, second son of Walter Vaughan of 
Golden Grove, Carmarthenshire, and younger 
brother of John, first Earl of Carbery. There 
is an ample notice of him by Dr. D. Lleufer 
Thomas in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

In 1616 Vaughan bought some of the land 
which James I had granted in Newfoundland 
to a company of adventurers. In the follow- 


ing year and in 1618 he sent out colonists, | 


visiting the country himself about four years 
later. ‘‘ In compliment to Wales, Vaughan 
had given his settlement the name of Cam- 
briol, while its  place-names included 
Vaughan’s Cove, Golden Grove, and the 
names of all the counties of South Wales ex- 
cept Radnor, all of which have since dis- 
appeared.”’ This Vaughan has been styled 
Sir William Vaughan. Dr. Lleufer Thomas 
does not mention this in his life, but else- 
where in the ‘D. N. B.’, under ‘ Richard 
Vaughan, second Earl of Carbery,’ he gives 
an account of John Vaughan, the first Earl, 
‘* who, along with his brother William, mat- 
riculated at Jesus College, Oxford, 4 Feb., 
1591/2, served under the Earl of Essex in) 
his Irish campaign in 1599, and on 30 July 
was knighted by Essex ; but both honours were 
subsequently disallowed by Elizabeth.”’ 
Epwarp 

William Vaughan, born in 1577, was the 
second son of Walter Vaughan, of Golden 
Grove, Carmarthenshire. He matriculated 
from Jesus College, Oxford, graduated B.A. 
March 1594-5, and M.A. November, 1597, and 
proceeded LL.D. 1605. In 1616 he was 
Sheriff of Carmarthenshire. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of David ap 
Robert of Llangyndeyrn, where he settled at 
a house called Torcoed, or Terracoed. His 
wife was killed in January, 1608, when the 
house was struck by lightning, and his only 
son, Francis, appears to have died young. 

In 1616 Vaughan purchased a considerable 
tract of land from the grantees of Newfound- 
land, and in 1617 and 1618 sent out at his 
own expense colonies of men and women as 
settlers. Vaughan’s settlement, which he 
named Cambriol, was situated on the south 
coast at the head of Trepassey Bay. Ill 
health had prevented Vaughan from accom- 
panying the earliest settlers, and it was not. 
until about 1622 that he visited the settle- 
ment. Three years later he was back in this 
country, and tried to advertise the colony by. 
his work ‘The Golden Fleece’ (1626). He 
later returned to Newfoundland, but his 
hopes for the colony were doomed to disap- 
appointment, chiefly owing to the severe’ 


1641, and was buried in Llangyndeyrn churech- 
yard. His second wife, Anne, only child of 
John Christmas of Colchester, survived him, 
dying on Aug. 15, 1672. Further informa- 
tion will be found in ‘ D. N. B.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“TORD OF THE MANOR”: USE OF 
DESIGNATION (cliii. 425).—The use 

of the terms ‘‘ manor’? and ‘lord of the 
manor’’ is often very loose and_ incorrect. 
It is quite common to describe a house as a 
manor,’’ when manor house’’ would be 
more correct for the residence of tlte lord 
where, formerly, services were due, rents pay- 
able, and courts held. A manor is neither 
land nor house. It is a jurisdictional unit, 
a lordship or seignory in respect of a definite 
area of land. There cannot be a ‘ lord of the 
” unless there is either some lordship 


manor 
or reputed lordship. A manor exists in law 


| only so long as there are tenants from whom 
services are due to the lord. There cannot be 


a legal manor without the right to hold a 
court baron (which can still be held) and 
there cannot be a court baron if there are less 
than two tenants owing some service to the 
lord. If there are less than two, the manor 
becomes a ‘‘ reputed manor ”’ only, retaining 
such rights and franchises as belonged to the 
manor, for example, the lord’s right to 
wrecks, strays, fisheries, treasure trove, fairs, 
and so on (if he had such rights). Copvhold 
manors were enfranchised in 1922, and turned 
into freeholds, and such manorial incidents 
as quit rents, heriots, forfeitures and stew- 
ard’s fees, are to be gradually extinguished, 
by compensation in some cases. The lord of 
such a manor still retains his manorial rights 
as regards minerals, sporting rights and any 
franchises which he formerly held. — In that 
respect, he may still be regarded as the ghost 
of a lord of the manor, and, consequently, a 
purchaser who acquires such rights might 
still call himself by that title. A mere pur- 
chaser of the manor house and lands has 
nothing in respect of which he is a lord, and 
it would be inaccurate for him so to describe 
himself, although it is likely that the title 
will persist. 

SOUILLS (cliii, 415, s.v. Memorabilia). — 

Mr. Norman Douglas in ‘ Siren Lend’ 


(1927 ed.) at pp. 158-9 mentions among the 


plants abhorred by South Italian peasants 


bitter sea-squill, known as c?pollana 


from its immense onion-shaped roots.’’ This 
is not the red squill (Urginea maritima) men- 
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tioned at the above reference, but the white, | 


for he goes on :— 

in winter a bunch of juicy green leaves 
crowns the root, and nothing would be easier 
than to extirpate it at this season. But the 
peasant has other things to do just then; be- 
sides, he is waiting for the flower to appear 
in spring. Spring comes, but no flower; on 
the contrary, the leaves die away and 
cipollana sinks into the earth and is forgotten. 
ut in the heat of summer, when every other 
plant is withered, and mankind walks as little 
as possible about the parched fields, detached 
spires of silvery blossom start in breathiess 
haste from the ground. These are the flowers 
ot the squill, beloved of Egyptian she-mummies 
as symbols of generation; the seeds are 
scattered broadcast in the nick of time to 
catch the first rain, and the mischief is done. 
A sly plant. By the time the tell-tale leaves 
again sprout forth, the flowers have vanished; 
the peasant once more waits for the spring; 
and so on, in saecuia saeculorum. 
scruplous Neapolitans import cart-loads of the 
leaveless bulbs into the city, when the plant 
is unknown and hawk them about the streets 
as ‘ Californian lilies.’ 

Is the blue squill which appears in our 
gardens about the same time as the snow-drop 
used for medicinal or other purposes ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

(HE CITY ENTERTAINING FOUR 

KINGS (cliii. 387).—The late Mr. ©. 
L. Kingsford, in Archaeologia, vol. Ixvii, 
wrote a paper on this subject, in which he 
showed that the four kings mentioned by 
Stow in his ‘ Survey of London.’ as having 
been entertained by Henry Picard, vintner 
(mayor, 1357), in 1363, viz., Edward IIT 


the 


King of England, John King of France, David | 


II King of Scotland, and Peter 
Cyprus, and the fifth King, Waldemar IIT of 


King of) 


Denmark, who is mentioned by Joshua Barnes | 
in his ‘ Reign of Edward IIT” (published in| 
1688), could not all have been present at one. 


time. John of France did not come to Lon- 
don till Jan. 14, 1364, Peter of Cyprus had 
left England early in December, 1363, 


have ever done so. Mr. Kingsford thought 
that if Picard entertained five kings it must 
have been in November, 1363, and that they 
were Edward III of England, David I of 
Scotland, Peter of Cyprus, Wavdot King of 
Lecto (son of King Keinstat of Lithuania) 
and an Oriental potentate who styled himself 
Lord of Jerusalem. The King of Lecto was 
the King of Cyprus’s prisoner, and the Lord 
of Jerusalem, likewise a pagan, but not a 
prisoner, was in his suite. 
Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


and | ; 
Waldemar, though he proposed to visit Eng- | got some details of. 
la in February , does not appear to. A 
jon. Whether they were related [ am unable 


_erick Dickens died young. 


ROTHER OF CHARLES DICKENS: 
FEETUM (cliii. 334).—There is nothing 
in Forster, and, as far as I know, in any 
other writer on Dickens, to suggest that Fred- 
In his ‘ Life,’ 
vol. iii. p. 414 (1st edition) Forster quotes a 
letter dated 24 Oct., 1868, from Charles 
Dickens, announcing his brother’s death. 
‘* He had been tended with the greatest care 
and affection by some local friends. It was 
a wasted life, but God forbid that one should 
be hard upon it, or upon anybody in this 
world that is not deliberately and coldly 
wrong.”? Jonathan Feetum, in whose house 
in Darlington Frederick Dickens died, kept 
the White Horse Tavern, 169 Regent Street, 
at the corner of New Burlington Street. 
Feetum seems to have retired in or about 
1863, for in the following year the house 
appears in the directory as Blanchard’s 
Restaurant. The premises were rebuilt 
twenty to thirty years ago, but I do not know 
the exact vear in which the White Horse was 
demolished. 
T. W. Tyrrett. 
55, Cavendish Road, N.W.6. 
Ww LTER SCOTT’S FAVOURITE 
PHRASE (cliii. 424). — Mr. W. 
Gurney Benham, in his ‘ Book of  Quota- 
tions,’ gives from John Ray’s ‘ Compleat Col- 
lection of English Proverbs’ (1742, 1st ed.), 
‘Meat and matins (or mass) hinder no 
man’s journey,’’ and from the Scottish pro- 
verbs in Ray’s collection, ‘‘ Meat and mass 
never hindered no man,’’ and from George 
Herbert’s ‘Outlandish Proverbs’ (1639), 
“Prayers and provender hinder no journey.” 
HARMATOPEGOS. 


EV. MYLES COOPER, D.D. (cli. 99, 
142, 159). — There were evidently two 
Myles or Miles Cooper. One the D.D. who 
has been thoroughly traced in your back num- 
bers, and the other whom, I think, I have 
Both were at Tonbridge 
School. The elder in 1761; the younger later 
to say. I think I had better set out the 
advertisement posted into the upper corner 
of a MS. list of scholars who attended the 
school. 
On Monday, the Thirteenth of this Month 
Will be opened 
At Wateringbury in Kent 
A ScHoon 
Where young Gentlemen will be hoarded and, 
taught English, Latin, Greek, Writing and 
Common Arithmetic for Eighteen guineas 
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| 

THe | RLOCK TYMPANUM OVER CHURCH 
Book-keeping ll i "hea Surveyi | DOOR (cliii. 386). — For illustration of 
carved stone tympanum at Linton Church 


Trigonometry. : 
Use of the Globes, etc., are Extra Charges. (Kelso) see People’s Journal, Nov. 5, 1927. 


Mr. Cooper flatters himself from his Experi- The work is probably of the early twelfth cen- 

in _tury, and represents a knight charging a 
rst assistant to the Rev. Mr. Knox at Ton- | “17: 

bridge), that he shall be enabled to give | ville ster. Legend says that William Somer- 

general satisfaction to those Parents and | Ye exterminated a monster by means of a 

Guardians who may honour him with the care firebrand on the end of a long spear. 

of their young Gentlemen, 


Watter E. Gawtuorp. 
Peculiar Regard will be paid to the Improve- 
Scientific Knowledge. at Inattention to Clean-. 
liness, and to the Health and Comfort of little, th of 
Boys, so much complained of in many Schools, illiam M. 
will be remedied. For Salubrity of Air, the | Clemens), c/o The Biblio Company, 201, 
situation may vie with any other Part of Wanaque Avenue, Pompton Lakes, New 
the County. A beautiful and retired Spot is | Jersey, he might assist. 
selected for the Play Ground, where they will | believe the Norfolk and Suffolk families 


_of Gawdy are not extant. No present de- 


| 


No ENTRANCE. , scendants of the name are to be found in 
Wateringbury. | either Muskett’s ‘Suffolk Manorial Families,’ 
July 1, W88 : or in Mr. Rye’s ‘ Norfolk Families.’ 
That the Rev. Miles Cooper carried out | Cc. S. C. (B/C). 


what his prospectus promised seems certain. | 
One of the Belfour MSS. in my possession, | ABLE & IILK JUGS (cliii. 425).—* Cow 
contains an epitaph by one of his pupils | : Rie ype as they were formerly de- 
48 scribed, were very fashionable in the latter 
. : part of the reign of George II and the early 
Formed as a model that all might see | regards silver specimens. in ais 
How truly amiable a man might be I have seen several of these in silver from 
Of all Life’s various Characters the best ‘time to time, with hall-marks thereon, made 
A strictly upright, faithful Parish Priest. | by a London silversmith ‘‘ Francis Crump,” 
Etc., Ete. eivea 1750-1770. On the back of the cow is 
Gent.’s Mag. 1805, Vol. i, p. 385—‘‘ March is to be found a representation of a large fly 
15. Much regretted after an illness of nine which acts as a handle to open the lid, which 
days of Apoplexy aged 41 the Revd. Miles is fiinged. _ 
Cocper, Master of the Grammar School at These articles are very much in demand for 
Wateringbury in Kent and Curate of that the American market as quaint specimens of 
place.” He was buried on the 20th, but antique silver, but in use they would not be 
there is no memorial to him in church or very desirable on account of the difficulty in 
churchyard. That the school was popular thoroughly cleaning the interior. 
appears from the lists in this MS. | 
final one gives sixty names. The addresses cream flowed through the mouth. 
of the boys are also given, so that it is of F. Brappvury. 


considerable local interest. | Sheffield. : 
F. Wittram Cock. | IFFERENT DESIGNS OF BRITANNIA 


the ‘ Twentieth Century Dictionary,’ a Goes h 
“Quarl” is a segment of fire-clay, and own work, but I might call attention to the 
“ Quarrel 4 square tile. Square or dia-| fact. that I traced the designs of the Eng- 
mond panes of glass are known as “ quar-| lish penny, | from the Roman — ao 
ries,” and a “ Quarell ’ was a square-headed | terce of Britannia, to the portrait of Miss 
sean aed suggest that the word may Stuart in the reign of Charles II, and so on 
stand for some square tablet of fuel, or per- to the ge of 
haps fire-clay. | Segg and onwards, in my book on sey 

W. E. Gawrnorr. Bill (London, 1911). 
96, High Road, East Vinchley. | Epwarp 


The When the cow was lifted by the tail, the 
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WKE FAMILY (cliii. 424).—Since writ- 
ing my note on this family some fresh 
information has come to hand. Joseph 
Fowke married twice, and his daughters Mar- 
garet and Sophia were only half-sisters. To 
be correct: Joseph Fowke m. 1st, 1750, Eliz- 
abeth, dau. of Joseph Walsh, by whom he 
had a dau. Margaret, who became the wife 
of Sir John Benn (Walsh); and m. 2nd —— 
by whom he had a dau. Sophia Fowke, who 
hecame the wife of Robert Bellew. 

I have no particulars about Joseph lowke’s 
second wife, but Capt. F. J. 
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Bellew, * DELIGLON 
H.E.1.C.S., son of Robert Bellew, stated that | 
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‘THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELE- 
PHANT’ (cliii. 425).—This is a poem 

by John Godfrey Saxe, and may be found in 
‘The Thousand Best Poems in the World,’ 1st 
Series, selected by E. W. Cole (Hutchinson). 

There were six men of Hindustan 

‘lo learning much inclined 

Who went to see an Hlephant 

Though all of them were blind 

That each by observation 

Might satisfy his mind. 


Ete., Ete. 

| Muriet Hamitron-Scort. 
OF ALL SENSIBLE MEN ”’: 
REFERENCE WANTED (cliii. 426).— 


Sophia was the dau. of Joseph Fowke’s 2nd ‘lhe author of the familiar sentiment is, as 


marriage, in some memorials that have been | Le 
har 


handed down in the family. 
I regret to have to notify you that my cor- | 
vespondent, who provided the information, | 
from ‘ Bengal Past and Present,’ now tells | 
me that he made a mistake in copying the | 
article, and the person referred to was Joseph 
Fowke, and not ‘‘ Thomas Fowke.”’ 
Joun Pratt. 
According to Kirby’s ‘Winchester Scholars,’ 
(pp. 193, 195,) John Fowke entered Winches- , 
ter College, aged 12, from Brewood, Stafford- | 
shire, in 1664, and became Fellow of New| 
College, Oxford, in 1674, and Francis Fowke 
entered Winchester College, aged 13, from. 
Brewood, in 1667, as Founder’s kin. 
Joun B. WalNEWRIGHT. 


QcRATCH DIALS (cliii. 242, 301, 393, 431). 
—There are scratch dials at Darfield, 
Campsall, Drax, Edlington, Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen, Mexboro, Sprotboro, Fishlake, | 
Woolley, Austerfield, Penistone. I am) 
anxious to obtain description and rubbings of , 
any good specimens, as so many are either: 
mutilated or very much worn. 


T. Parkes. | 
2, Gawber Road, 
Barnsley, Yorks. 
There is a scratch dial on the south wall | 
of Lyminge Church, near Hythe, Kent, 
described as a Roman dial. 
LreonaRp C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
KYSCRAPERS IN FICTION (cliii. 387). 
—‘ Flamingo,’ by Mary Borden, is a novel 
about skyscrapers. 


A. F. DavuGLisu. 


(ONCORDANCES (cliii. 387, 430).—There 

is a long list of these, at p. 500 of Clegg’s 
‘Directory of Booksellers,’ 1910, and prob- 
ably later editions. 


R. S. B. 


_* Men of sense are really 
| Upon which says the lady, of a sudden, ‘ Pray, 


_ have been a borrower. 


Rt. suggests, Shaftesbury; that is, the first 
(1621-1683). His conversational  ex- 
pression of it has been variously reported. 
In ‘ Benham’s Book of Quotations,’ 1924, 457b, 
and 458a, Mr. W. Gurney Benham quotes two 
forms, one trom a Note by Speaker Onslow, 
to Burnet’s notice of the Warl of Shaftesbury, 

* History of my own Time, vol. i. 
The Earl of said at last 
yut of one religion.’ 


my lord, what religion is that which men of 
sense agree in ¢* ‘Madam,’ says the Earl, 
men of sense never tell it.’ ” 
The other is from John  ‘Toland’s 
‘Clidophorus ’ (1720), 


“Old Lord Shaftesbury, conferring with 
Major Wildman about the many sects of re- 
ligion came to this conclusion 


All wise men are of the same religion. Where- 
upon a lady in the room demanded 
what that religion was. To whom Lord 
Shaftesbury straight replied. ‘Madam, wise 
men never tell.’ ” 

_ Mr. Benham adds that a similar anecdote 
is told of Samuel Rogers in Froude’s ‘ Short 
Studies on Great Subjects ’—‘ A Plea for the 
Free discussion of Theologival Difficulties,’ ob- 
serving that this is no doubt a confusion of 
memory on Froude’s part. Still, Rogers may 


Osmund Airy has a slightly different version 


‘in his ‘ D.N.B.?’ life of Shaftesbury, 


“He was reputed a deist, but the state of 
his mind is perhaps hest represented by the 
anecdote in Sheffield’s memoirs, which repre- 
sents him as answering the lady who inquired 
as to his religion. ‘Madam, wise men are of 
but one religion’; and when she further 
pressed him to tell what that was, ‘ Madam, 
wise men, never tell.’ ” 

Epwarp BENsLyY. 

The first Viscount Perceval records in his 
diary, under Oct. 23, 1730:—‘‘ He said a lady 
asked the famous Lord Shaftesbury what reli- 
gion he was of. He answered, ‘ The religion of 
all wise men.’ She asked what was that. He 
answered, ‘ Wise men never tell.’”” The con- 
text is not clear, but the “ he’ telling the story 
is probably the Speaker (then Arthur Onslow). 

Davin Satmon. 

Narberth. 
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The Library. 


1. The Saga and the Myth oj Sir 
More. 
Gd. net). 
Thomas Randolph. By 
Moore Smith (2s. net). 
Shakespeare America. By Professor 
Ashley Thorndike (ls. net). (Humphrey 
Miltord for the British Academy). 
THE first of these brochures is unlucky in 
its title we think, in that “Saga” is 
hardly established as signifying ‘‘ true legend ” 
nor yet “myth” as “ false legend untavour- 
able.’ The work itself, however, is of real 
importance. It disposes, finally, of the one or 
two reproaches that have been cast upon the 
character of More; and 
hensions, repeated from one author — by 
another, concerning More’s attitude in ‘Utopia’ 
towards public questions such as religious 
toleration. In this last connection especially 
useful are the passages, which draw out_ the 
difference between the conventional view of the 
pagan world—-with its virtues—-prevailing in 


Thomas 


Protessor G. C. 


te 


By Professor R. W. Chambers 
the nation has sought—‘ta renewing of our 
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_ press and their son.” 


it corrects misappre- | 


More’s day, taken for granted in ‘ Utopia,’ | 
and the convention on the subject, or want of | 


convention, in our own time. 

Professor G, C. Moore Smith’s story ot 
Thomas Randolph draws a vivid picture of the 
ill-fated young poet’s character, and_ of his 
many-sided and brilliant intellect. His work 
is discussed with tulness and with much sym- 
pathy, and, Professor Moore Smith’s familiar- 
ity with this, as well as his researches in less- 
known contemporary literature, have enabled 
him to attribute several fresh poems to Ran- 
dolph. 


the dialogue between Hobson and Charon. 
Perhaps Randolph’s admirer may he thought 
sometimes to speak exaggeratingly of his 
merits; still, the youth was not only capable 
of great sweetness, but also of forging mighty 
and haunting lines, as witness: 


Whence thunders are discharged, whence the | 


winds stray 
What foot through heav’n hath worn the 
Milky Way. 
This brochure will have — its 
library of every student of our 
century literature. 

Professor Thorndike, who tells us that “ in 
a mechanical age, for an enormous democracy ”’ 
the American people “ have made the basis of 
their education English literature—and Shake- 
speare,” finds no certain reference to Shake- 
speare in America before 1700. The edition of 
the plays made by Nicholas Rowe in 1709 soon 
arrived there, and by 1795 his works were in 


place in the 
seventeenth 


sufficient demand to make an American edition | 


successful. The first definite mention of a 
Shakespearian performance in America is that 
of ‘Richard TIT* in New York in 1750. 


One of best of these is the ‘ Panegyricke | 
on the Blessed Virgin Mary,’ and another is, 
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English company of actors came over in 1752 
and performed * Othello’ betore ‘‘ The Em- 
peror of the Cherokee Indians with his Em- 
As a sort of universal 
power in education throughout the States, 
Shakespeare, our author concludes, gives what 


faith in man and in his works.” 


BookseLLer’s Catalogue. 
Mi. H. Ropryson of Newcastle’s Cat. 


| No. 18 runs to over 1,000 items, the last 150 or so 


being first editions of modern works, worth 
looking at, as the price is fairly moderate, 
The first item of all, offered for £84, is a set 
of 7 vols. cf the Baskerviile quarto classies, 
in a contemporary binding of green morocco, 
and in very good condition (1757-1773); this is 
certainly very attractive. Another tempting 
hook is ‘The Generall Historie of Virginia, 
etc.” by Capt. John Smith, brought out in 
1622—sm. quarto, having the elaborate en- 
graved title, and the original maps and hound 
in contemporary calf (£80). Mr. Robinson has 
fwo Jane Austen first editions, each 3 vols. in 
contemporary calf: Pride and Prejudice’ 
(£30) and (£14 14s.). For £25 he 
offers the ‘ Biblia Sacra Latina,’ printed at 
Cologne in 1479, a copy which comes from the 
Jesuit College at Antwerp. Of one or two 
Dickens’ books, the most important is a first 
edition in the original dark green cloth, with 
George Cruikshank’s illustrations, of ‘ Sketches 
y Boz’ (2 vols. £36). A perfect copy of the 
1596-7 edition of Foxe’s ‘ Rook of Martyrs’ 
mostly in black letter and with the wood-cuts 
(£40); a first edition (1490) of the ‘ Laude’ of 
Jacopone da Todi—lacking table and woodeut 
of S. Jacopone in prayer—offered for £21; 
Kitcat Club portraits—47 original mezzotint 
engravings by J. Faber after Kneller in asm. 
folio volume (1735: £30); and Faher’s set of 
portraits: ‘Fundatores Collegiorum Oxonien- 
sium’ and ‘ Cantabrigiensium,’ 43 in 2 vols. 
in 1, folio (1714: £42) may be mentioned as 
specially interesting, and we must not omit the 
“Henor Military and Civill’’ with the arms of 
Charles T when Prince of Wales (1602: £15 
15s.), or the ‘ Description of the Villa of Mr. 
Horace Walpole ’ in a fine copy (1784: 
£14). The principal treasure of Mr. Robin- 
sons collection is, however, is a first edition of 
ao “Faerie Queene’ for which he asks 


CorRIGENDA. 

At anle p. 363, col. 2. 1, 6 from bottom, for 
“at some German inferior university ” read af 
some inferior German university; and at ante 
p. 366, col, 1, 1. 15, for “ 1851” read 15817. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
‘addresses of friends which readers may like 


An | to send to him. 
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